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MR. WESTERN’S MISTAKE. 
PART II. 


HREE: months afterwards, I went another jour- | interval. My last day’s journey led me to Reading ; 

ney—this time on matters of business—and | it was a market day, and the crowd was great in 

was absent a week, not receiving, so uncertain had| some of the streets. As I was threading my way 

been my movements, any letter from home in the! slowly along, I heard a voice near my elbow ex- 
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claim, *‘ That’s he!” Ilooked round, but saw no | 
one whose face was familiar to me, though I had | 
fancied the yoice was not a strange one; but, seeing | 
no person I knew amongst the crowd, I concluded | 
the semi-reminiscence to be a delusion, and walked | 
on. I had done my business, and was mening | 3 
towards the station, to learn the hours of the London | 
trains for the next day—more because I had nothing 
else to occupy my attention, than from the import- | 
ance of the matter—when I was accosted by a 
middle-aged man, wearing blue spectacles, with 
sandy-coloured hair, and whiskers already sprinkled | 
with grey. He was dressed like an old- pane 
country farmer, and he carried his right arm in a 
sling. 

He saluted me politely ; 
lieve.” 

‘‘The same, sir,” I answered, feeling utterly 
vague as to who he might be; and, as he did not 
volunteer his name at once, I added, ‘‘ I have the 
pleasure of speaking to——” 

‘‘Oates—sir, John Oates, of Maidstone—I forgot 
that I might not be as well known to you as you 
are tome. So many friends have pointed you out, 
sir, that I can hardly feel as if we were strangers. 
You must not expect a person of whom report 
speaks so fayourably to be altogether unknown.” 

I replied, a good deal confused, that I did not 
know how he came to hear of me. 


‘‘ Mr. Western, I be- 


‘«¢ Through the excellence of your busiriess, sir,” 
he answered, in the same hearty tone in which 
he had first addressed me; ‘for the uprightness 


and integrity of your character. I am intimately 
acquainted with some of your friends—some of your 
best friends I may say.” 

‘* Indeed!” I answered, ‘‘I never heard your 
name; but as I said this I remembered that I had 
‘aken good care never to allude in any way to Mr. 
Oates, fearing lest my absurd mistake should come 
to light. 

Mr. Oates shook his head cheerily, as though it 
mattered nothing to him whether his name had 
fallen into oblivion or not. ‘‘ That may be so, sir, 
I don’t deny it; but, when you return home, ask 
Mr. Treherne if he does not knowme. Ask W——, 
or B——, or C——,”’ and he named other friends of 
mine; “ they will tell you they know me well. I 
am glad to be acquainted with you at last, Mr. 
Western.” 

He talked on in the same manner for five or ten 
minutes, while I inwardly commented on the strange 
chance which had not only brought me to-day across 
the man whom I had wished to avoid, but which 
(though neither of us had come to Reading) must 
inevitably have introduced me to him through the 
medium of our friends. I earnestly hoped that the 
conversation would in no wise touch on the Hastings 
adventure, and the slip of paper which was found 
in the inn drawer, or the bank-notes returned after- 





wards; and when, at last, I heard him mention the 
word ‘‘ bank,” I hurried to change the subject, 

‘‘You have injured your arm, I perceive, Mr, 
Oates.” 

‘‘A trifle, sir: it might have been worse. It wag 
in a collision on the railroad last week; and some 
of my fellow-passengers were much more severely 
hurt.” He laughed good-humouredly, as though 
this last was a jocular subject, and continued— 
‘It might have been worse; but it has occasioned 
me great inconvenience at times—when I haye to 
write, for instance ;—-and that reminds me I hayea 
cheque which I must fill up, if I can.” 

We were now standing in the waiting-room, at 
the station. There was an inkstand on the table, 
and drawing it near him, and taking a blank cheque 
from his pocket, he endeavoured to write the requi- 
site amount; but the pen dropped from his hand, 
and he uttered an exclamation of pain. 

‘*How extremely awkward! to be sure,” he 
exclaimed. ‘Mr. Western, I hardly like to trouble 
you on so short an acquaintance to fill this up for 
me, but my wrist is so exceedingly painful, I can- 
not form a letter.” 

**T’ll do it, and welcome,” I said, taking up the 
pen. ‘‘ What name?” 

‘“*To bearer,” he answered; ‘‘and the amount 
three hundred pounds. I’ve just had a drove of 
Welsh cattle up, Mr. Western. I don’t know 
whether any of your friends have got fancy farms; 
if so, though I never as a rule do things retail, I'd 
have no objection to oblige any of your friends. 
Three hundred pounds, and my name, John Oates. 
I’m very much obliged to you, sir.” 

‘* Shall I cross it?” added I, after filling it up. 

‘No, there’s no need, thank you, as I send it 
through sure hands. I’m infinitely obliged to you,” 
he added, picking up the cheque, and causing it to 
disappear into his capacious pocket-book. A friend 
in need is a friend indeed; and oddly enough, Mr. 
Western,” he continued, with a smile, ‘‘ your hand- 
writing is remarkably like mine: I never saw any 
so like before, except once, and that was on a 
slip ——” 

‘‘ Up train’s starting, sir,” said the porter, looking 
in; and Mr. John Oates, warmly shaking my hand, 
darted on to the platform, and taking his seat in a 
first-class carriage, was soon whirled away from my 
sight. 

‘* He never told me he was going by this train,” 
I muttered. ‘‘Odd, too, if he is going to London, 
that he should ask me to fill up that cheque, instead 
of going to his banker’s himself, and doing the 
business there.” However, I was too glad that the 
conversation, at the critical point it had reached, 
was broken off by any means, to speculate very 
deeply about the cause; so I examined the time- 
table, for which purpose I had come to the station, 
and sauntered away. 
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The next day when I reached home, my wife met 
me, looking happier than she had done for some 
months. ‘‘I have news for you,” she said, ‘‘and 
anew visitor to report. It is good news, so it will 
keep till you have had your dinner.” 

As soon as this was fairly commenced, she began 
her story. Its commencemént promised nothing 
but satisfaction. 

“Charlie is innocent,” she said: ‘‘ now, pray do 
not look incredulous. It is not my partisanship 
this time which speaks, because the real criminal is 
found.” 

I was all attention at once. 

“Tt was Collins,” she continued, ‘“‘who to pay 
his debts abstracted the hundred pounds in the first 
instance, and who hoped that, in Mr. Treherne’s 
absence, the theft would pass undiscovered. But 
on the last day of his stay at Hastings, he heard 
Mr. Treherne was returning at once, and felt certain 
that the loss would be discovered, if not refunded. 
He was lounging near the Hastings Bank when he 
saw the young man, Mr. Oates, come out; and 
heard him say to a friend he had got the money for 
his father—a hundred pounds and more. Collins 
followed him to the inn, found where he had hidden 
the money, and waited till he knew he was in bed 
and asleep before he came out to the beach, and 
told you that cock-and-bull story about Charlie, 
which you ought never to have believed.” 

“Stop a moment,” I said; ‘‘ hew is all this dis- 
covered ?” 

“Tam coming to that. You gave young Collins 
the hundred and fifty pounds, and he, as only one 
hundred was requisite to make up the loss, ap- 
propriated to his own uses the remainder of the 
notes. Mr. Oates, who, like a sensible man, had 
sent to have those numbers stopped, heard a few 
days since from his banker that one of these notes 
had come into his hands. He rushed up to London, 
and after some difficulty the whole fraud was traced 
to Collins, who, however, has managed to make his 
escape.” 

“And is my share in that absurd transaction 
known ?” I asked, nervously agitated. 

‘Mr. Oates knows it, but no one else,” answered 
my wife, with a smile. ‘‘In the course of his in- 
vestigation he went to Charlie, and on Mr. Oates 
telling him that he had had the whole value of 
what he lost mysteriously paid to him, though not, 
he was pretty sure, by the thief himself, and won- 
dering whether he should ever clear up the mystery, 
Charlie felt himself no longer bound in honour to 
keep the secret of your note, and told him that the 
slip of paper left in the drawer of the inn was writ- 
ten by you. Upon this, Mr. Oates came here; and 
I thought it was best, on all accounts, to tell him 
everything that had happened.” 

“Yes, it was necessary,” I answered; ‘‘ and 

on what day did this happen ?” 


“Tt was yesterday morning that Mr. Oates came 
to me,” said my wife. 

‘Yesterday morning!” I exclaimed; ‘it was 
only two o’clock in the afternoon whenI met him 
myself at Reading.” 

‘Very odd, indeed,” said my wife, ‘‘ but per- 
haps he may have gone there afterwards.” 

‘No, no!” I cried, with a growing presentiment 
of evil. ‘‘ What was he like? A middle aged 
man?” 

‘* No, quite old, with venerable white hair and a 
cheery, genial face.” 

““Old! white hair!” I cried. ‘Did he wear 
spectacles? Had he hurt his hand im a railway 
collision, and carried it in a sling ?” 

‘Oh, no! nothing of the kind,” exclaimed my 
wife, now alarmed in her turn. 

‘“‘ Then I have been a. ridiculous fool again!” I 
said, rushing into the hall; and, seizing my hat and 
dashing into the nearest Hansom cab, I told the 
driver he should have double fare if in ten minutes 
he could reach the bank—the bank on which the 
day before I had drawn the cheque for Mr. Oates. 
But in vain; though we ‘‘rode as the wolves of 
Apennine were all upon our track,’ when we 
reached the bank, the answer to my agonised 
inquiry was, that a cheque for £300 had been drawn 
the day before by John Oates, and presented the 
very last minute before the bank closed last night 
by the bearer, Mr. Frederick Collins ! 

At once the strangely familiar voice which I had 
heard in the market at Reading flashed across my 
mind. It was the voice of young Tom Collins, who 
was, doubtless, pointing me out to the notice of his 
brother, who followed me, haying first adopted the 
elderly disguise, which had so effectually imposed 
upon me, and paid me the compliment of introducing 
himself as Mr. John Oates. The reason why I was 
fixed upon for the deception was traceable, probably, 
to Charlie’s having spoken of my handwriting as 
being the exact counterpart of Mr. Oates’s; there- 
fore, in all probability, it was chosen because it 
would pass unquestioned at the Lauk. His 
intimate acquaintance with the names of my 
friends, was due also, probably, to Charlie's 
friendship with the younger Collins. On leaying 
me, the pretended Mr. Oates had hurried up to 
London, and then, haying resumed his own dress, 
presented the cheque. 

Mr. John Oates was not a man to allow the law 
to sleep, even had it been disposed to delay. Detec- 
tives were set on the track of both the brothers ; 
but they escaped, and all that could be learned of 
them was, that they went to America, and enlisted 
in the Confederate army; where, doubtless, they 
have since made ample expiation for their 
| iniquities. 
| But, in the meantime, imagine, if you can, my 
| feelings. To have been made te play the fool once 
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was bad enough, but to have been so grossly de- 
ceived a second time was, indeed, injurious to my 
dignity. I had again been the means of depriving 
Mr. Oates of his rightly-earned gains, and this 
time of a much larger sum than before, which if I 
repaid would leave me rather cramped for ready 
money. But this was notall. I could not forget 
that I had committed something which looked very 
like the ugly word ‘‘ forgery”—as like it, at least, 
as signing another man’s name, in a handwriting 
resembling his own, at the bottom of a cheque, 
drawn on his own banker, can look like forgery. 
Three months before, I had committed uninten- 
tional robbery; now I had done something very 
similar to unintentional forgery. I had repaid the 








one; how could I make good the other? My only 
course was a humiliating one, but, I am now thank- 
ful to say, I adopted it. I confided the whole of the 
affair to my kind-hearted friend, Mr. Oates, who 
would take from me only one-half of the £300, 
saying, with the delicacy and generosity of a true 
gentleman, that even then I was paying more than 
my share in tho transaction. 

The moral of my story is unmistakably clear. 
Do not jump to conclusions, or do anything ina 
hurry. Use your judgment, and always hear both 
sides of a case: otherwise, you may have to pass 
through a similar bitter experience ; and, like me, 
while straining out a gnat, will swallow a great 
and ponderous camel. OQ. B. 








THE BELLS OF EVENTIDE. 


J3E bells of eventide! how sweet 
The footfalls of your silver feet 
Are to the saddened soul’s retreat ! 


How gently from the coffined years 
Ye lift the pall, while softest tears 
Bedew each mem’ry that endears ! 


Physician-like, ’tis yours to lead 
The pining heart where it may feed 
On healing solace in its need. 


Thou comest, ever, hand in hand, 
With whispers of that spirit land, 
Where dwell the dear departed band : 








And, wafted often on thy chimes, 
Return, like half-remembered rhymes, 
Dreams, hopes, and joys of other times: 


But dying on the sainted air, 
Calmly as dies a soul in prayer, 
Ye pass, and J am left to care. 


Ah, not for long! the time is near, 
When, like thy music low and clear, 
I, too, shall cease to linger here. 


Then may my narrow bed be made 
Where thy sweet sounds alone invade 
The sanctity of peace and shade, 

A. W. Buruer. 








BOUT the year 1837, I held the situa- 
| tion of chaplain of the Mariners’ Church 
A fa) at K——, in Ireland, and my duties led 
tf me much among the sailors of the dis- 
trict. These men did not consist of a 
mere floating population, as many of them, with 
their families, inhabited cottages on the seaboard, 
or had lodgings in the town. At this period there 
was no regular man-of-war stationed at K——; 
and when occasionally a King’s ship did visit us, 
and let her anchors go in our waters, she at once 
became a wonder of wonders, and her officers, her 
seamen, and herself, received as much attention 
and homage as if she had dropped from the skies. 
With the crews of such I had little professional inter- 
course; they were under the surveillance of their 
own chaplains, some of whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing and esteeming as men of piety and worth ; 
but for the first three or four years I was thrown 
more particularly among the English fishermen, 
who continued all the year round with us, searching 






RECOLLECTIONS OF “THE TORBAY TRAWLERS.” 





the deep sea with line and strong net; Devonshire 
men, all of them, and distinguished by the common 
name of the ‘“‘Torbay Trawlers,” from the large 
drag-net, or trawl—the ‘‘drag”’ of the Bible (see 
Hab. i. 16)—which they used in the exercise of 
their calling. They were born in a county renowned 
for its gallant seamen; for Devonshire was the 
cradle of Drake and Hawkins, Grenville and 
Raleigh, and other illustrious sailors. And these 
humble compatriots of theirs, though not exhibit- 
ing the splendid physique of their Cornish neigh- 
bours, were in general bright and well-looking 
men, and skilful navigators of rather clumsy boats. 
They numbered about thirty or forty souls, 
mostly married, and with young families. Some 
were Dissenters, but the major portion were of the 
Church of England, and much enjoyed speaking of 
their former minister, the Rey. Mr. Lyte, of Brix- 
ham, in whese schools, and under whose valuable 
ministry, they had spent their youth. This gentle- 
man has left us a record of his character in his very 
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beautiful hymns, and from him no doubt these 
men, with the blessing of God, derived their predi- 
lection for evangelical teaching. They were strict 
observers of the Sabbath-day, which they uniformly 
spent on shore. On Monday morning at cock-crow, 
wind and tide permitting, they got away from the 
dock or harbour, and continuing to fish all the 
week, generally made for home again on Saturday 
morning very early; when, having despatched their 
fish with their wives in carts into the Dublin market, 
they would proceed to overhaul their nets and 
tackle, and put their craft in order; and then, at 
about noon, you would meet them coming up from 
the dock, looking wet and weather-beaten, their 
legs, from toe to hip, encased in huge, elephantine, 
wrinkled boots, and their heads covered with 
leathern or tarpaulin hats, with a droop or curtain 
down the back, to keep out the weather and the 
waye. They were now going home to dinner, and 
to “clean themselves,” which was their phrase for 
dressing. But in general, after an hour or two, 
they would emerge from their houses, and stand or 
loll against the windows of shops, or saunter in 
street corners with their hands in their pockets, 
chatting, dressed in the smartest way, their well- 
brushed Caroline hats surmounting their clean- 
shaved faces, their tight, purple, knitted, Jersey 
shirts, crossed by snowy suspenders supporting 
loose blue trousers, their stockings of the same 
colour, and their well-polished shoes—as clean, as 
tight, as tidy, and as decent a body of men as 
one could meet on any quay of broad England. 
At eight o’clock ‘of the same evening I generally 
managed to meet them, by arrangement, in the 
room of one of their body, named Adams, a good 
and sober-minded Christian; on which occasion I 
read a chapter from the Bible, sung a hymn, 
asked a few questions out of the part read, and 
then had a prayer, finishing all in thirty minutes, 
for sailors love not long yarns. This domiciliary 
visit brought them to church on the following Sun- 
day; and finally I succeeded in forming an adult 
class in my Sunday-school out of their body, 
numbering twenty to thirty men. Over these 
I put an excellent teacher, a man of tact and 
judgment, and to whom they became much 
attached. This gentleman, who since that has 
entered into his rest, not only taught them effi- 
ciently and spiritually on Sunday, but he made 
them, during the week, lodge money in the 
savyings-bank, taking charge himself of their shil- 
lings, and keeping all their bank books for them. 
It was a beautiful sight in the school to see so 
many fine-looking, clean seamen sitting up with 
their Bibles on their knees, and paying deep atten- 
tion to their teacher. For weeks and months they 
came; till at last the class was scattered on a 
Sunday in one brief minute, never to gather together 
in its integrity. 





The occasion was as follows: their own good 
teacher was unwell, and I, having a school of 
nearly 500 Sunday scholars to attend to and 
superintend, had not time to teach this, or, in- 
deed, any particular class; I therefore asked a 
gentleman to take the men. I knew my friend was 
a pious man, but I was not aware that he held 
some very peculiar views, which he conceived it to 
be his conscientious duty to enforce on all occa- 
sions. Now, some four or five of the fishermen 
were Wesleyan Methodists, and when their new 
teacher commenced, at the first burst, on some of 
those peculiar views, these men at once started up, 
seized their hats, and slowly but resolutely filed 
out of the church, followed, I grieve to say, by the 
whole class, instigated by a kind of gregarious 
feeling, but whether dissenting or not from Mr. T.’s 
doctrine, I do not pretend to say. Some few returned 
the following Sunday, and continued to attend for 
many months; but the glory and beauty of the 
‘* sailors’ class” had departed from us for ever. 

The fact was, that the chief employers of many 
of these poor men were two master-fishermen, 
whose property the boats and nets were. They 
were brothers, and I do believe godly men; they 
were strong Wesleyans, and steady teetotalers, 
and if they were instrumental in bringing their 
employés to their chapel, they certainly swayed 
their minds most happily in respect of the great 
principles of temperance; and thus these fishermen 
were, on the whole, a ‘‘sober lot,” and their house- 
holds were undisturbed by tipsy brawls. 

Their wives were Englishwomen, and a very hard- 
working body: often starting on the coldest and 
darkest winter mornings to convey their fish to 
market in Dublin, and doing at home much of the 
salting, drying, and pickling processes in the com- 
mon sitting apartment, which gave an air of 
discomfort and untidiness to their homes—from ne- 
cessity, I suppose, at first, and subsequently from 
confirmed habit. In this room I have known them 
to keep the body of a husband, who had. died 
on a Monday morning, for six days in summer 
weather, the corpse coffined, but the face revealed 
—the coffin being placed on a temporary trestle of 
chairs, between two open windows, front and back, 
and the wind blowing through the room night and 
day; all this was planned to ensure a Sunday 
burial, when all the fishermen could attend. These 
and other causes did certainly produce an air of 
neglect, and want of neatness and trimness, not 
English, but the reverse. Another habit, perhaps, as- 
sisted to engender slovenliness. On the hob of every 
fishwife’s hearth stood, from cock-crow to curfew, 
the everlasting, little, round, black tea-pot—always 
replenished, and applied to for consolation, strength, 
or stimulus, at all hours of the day—smoky and 
well beloved: and if respect is to be attached to 
Mr. Cobbett’s declamations against the Chinese 
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herb, this over-indulgence in its fascinations might 
have, in a measure, been also productive of the 
household disorder which was so very visible. 
Across their rooms, diagonally stretched, a line was 
often drawn, from which dangled some dozen of 
split fishes to dry—a kind of piscine fringe. This 
imparted to the air of the room such a heavy odour 
—such an ‘‘ancient and fish-like smell,” that a 
young gentleman who accompanied me once on a 
visit to these trawlers, and whose olfactory nerves 
were of a sensitive nature, assured me, on coming 
out, with great solemnity, that, had ‘‘we remained 
two minutes longer in the apartment, he would in- 
evitably have fainted.” 

In the year 1852, which, if I remember, was 
that in which the Asiatic cholera visited Ireland, 
the disease swept through K—— with great violence 
—it would pass along one side of a street, strik- 
ing down with its black wing some three or four 
victims, and leave the other side of the road 
untouched and unharmed. It was awfully rapid 
in its destructiveness. On one occasion, I helped 
a poor labouring man to bed at 10 a.m., saw 
him in the blue stage at twelve, collapsed and 
voiceless at two, and I buried him in the Kill of 
the Grange churchyard at 6 o’clock p.m. One of 
these Torbay fishermen was smitten. He wasa tall, 
gaunt man, unmarried, and his home was a picture 
of nakedness and discomfort: it lay half way up a 
filthy lane in the worst part of K I went 
to him at once, and found him quite alone, and in 
bed: he was blue from the roots of his hair to the 
tips of his nails; his voice was weak, and almost 
gone. He was a curious character: he ‘hated 
doctors and physic stuff,” and would neither see the 
one nor take the other; his only medicine was drawn 
from a pitcher of cold water which stood under his 
bed, and of which he drank copiously and continu- 
ously. He lay, without any clothing, under a 
blanket, and a more frightful figure than he ex- 
hibited, when, sitting up in the bed, he grasped the 
huge pitcher with his long blue and bony arms, I 
never beheld. I read and prayed with him, and 
eventually the man recovered perfectly; which is 
a fact for the annals of Teetotalism: not that I can 
say that he was an abstainer when in health, but I 
can vouch for the fact that he took nothing for 
three days in bad cholera, but pure spring water, 
and on that he became quite well. He was not an 
interesting man in other respects, being hard and 
careless. Another of the fishermen about this time 
died a death full of faith, and hope, and joy. His 
illness was long-standing and painful, and his ex- 
perience of God’s love and power in his soul was 
most edifying and interesting. He was extremely 
handsome in face, but terribly deformed in his 
person. One morning I had a summons to the 
bedside of one of these English trawlers, whom I 





the same at whose house I had held my Bible- 
meetings. I found him in bed, much bruised and 
cut in the body, and under considerable agitation 
and pressure of mind. He was owner of the small : 
lugger, of which he was also the skipper, and he had 
gone out that morning at sunrise, accompanied by 
his servant, a lad of sixteen, to fish for mackerel. ; 

The boy was a Roman Catholic, amiable, intelli- 
gent, and much trusted by his master. The morn 
was fine, but still; no wind stretched their flapping 
sail as they drifted on the ebbing tide out of the 
harbour. A heavy fog now rose from the sea, 
thick and pervading. Adams sat at the helm, the 
boy a little forward, holding the sheet in his hand; 
the boat rocking and making little progress. 
Here, then, Adams felt it a constraining duty to 
address the boy on heavenly matters. He found 
him ignorant, but anxious to learn, and in a 
few sentences his master had set before him the 
leading truths of the Gospel. 

““Now, Jim, lad, doesn’t thee understand all 
this ?” 

‘““T do—I do, measter,”’ said the lad; ‘‘ I believe 
that God’s Son came to die for poor sinners such as 
me; I do—I do believe.” 

He had scarce said the words when a large and 
tall steamer came round the nose of the pier at full 
speed, and was upon them in a minute, cutting the 
lugger in two with her sharp prow, and casting 
skipper and boy into the water. Adams was saved 
and dragged on deck, bruised and half dead; the 
poor boy, after swimming a few strokes, and call- 
ing upon his mother, sank to rise no more. This 
incident affected the good fisherman unspeakably ; 
the boy’s death, and his soul’s destiny, seemed to 
concern him much, even more than the hurts he 
had received in his own body, and the loss of his 
property. Yet he had happy comfort in the reflec- 
tion that his young companion had passed to the 
presence of his Creator, with the confession of a 
true faith warm upon his dying lips. 

His own recovery was rapid and sure. 

Of the gains which this body of men acquired, I 
cannot speak; their boats being very large, and 
their nets wide and strong, their ‘“‘ take” of fine 
fish was immense; most of it, as I have said, was 
despatched at daybreak to the Dublin markets; 
but one or two broad and flat boats full of these 
captives of the hook and drag were drawn up along 
the slip of the western pier, at about 7 o’clock 
a.m., when buyers, tempted by the sight of the 
fish, ‘‘all fresh and kicking,” poured down on 
every side. Summer visitors, persons returning 
from bathing, &c., people of all sorts and degrees, 
extemporising a market by the sea-side; and I 
perfectly recollect seeing a gentleman, who is now 
a Peer of the realm, bargaining for a fine turbot, 
committing it to a porter’s charge, and walking off 





had always known as a truly Christian man, being 





to his house on a neighbouring terrace in triumph, 
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in the last throes—moribund—yet thoroughly fresh! | 


with the poor animal borne behind him, wriggling | 


reverting to their own country, returning to 
Torbay and Brixham; so that I believe the whole 


After some years this little body of most decent | colony has now disappeared and passed away from 
and respectable seamen melted away from K——, | the picturesque shores of the beautiful Bay of 


some by death, one by drowning, and many by | Dublin. 


BR. 8. B. 








“TOILING IN ROWING ;” 






= BRULY was it said of Jesus, ** His name | 
AMA shall be called Wonderful.” He stands | 
A man among men, he was more | 







si alone. 

Oak | than man. Never did man get nearer 
"men, or share deeper in all that pertains 
to humanity ; and never, withal, did man stand out 
from men more apart and transcendant. 

And yet, wonderful as Jesus was in being unlike 
all others, he was still more ‘‘ a sign and wonder ” in 
being always and throughout so divinely like him- 
self. His character and career are marked by per- 
fect unity, harmony, symmetry, and self-consistency ; 
which impresses us the more with his colossal moral 
grandeur. In all that he does, as well as in all that 
he says, he is ‘* about his Father’s business.” He does 
miracles, as we might expect, for all great epochs of 
revelation have been signalised by “miracles ; and 
what epoch was so great as that of his advent and 
personal ministry? But is he content to work any 


miracle, no matter what—one of judgment as readily | 


as one of mercy, so that it be a miracle—on the prin- 
ciple that any miracle whatever equally shows “ the 
finger of God?” No. It is the glory of Divine 
wisdom to make simple and single means conduce to 
a multiplicity of good and great ends. And this 
glory invests the Christian miracles as with the light 
ofseven suns. In them pre-eminently Jesus is seen 
to be not only ‘‘ the power of God,” but also “ the 
wisdom of God.” 

Three great ends, at least, were gained by the 
Saviour’s miracles. First, as miracles, they revealed 
the immediate arm of Jehovah; for ‘the laws of 
Nature” being but a frozen phrase preferred by the 
lips of a coid philosophy to express God’s mode of 
“working hitherto,” he who sustains these laws can 
alone suspend them ; and as it would be undiluted 
blasphemy to suppose that he would suspend them 
in support of falsehood and imposture, it follows 
that the miracle-worker must, as such, be the sent of 
God, and that the message, backed by such celestial 
credentials, must be true. Hence, our Lord’s unan- 
swerable appeals, ‘If ye believe not me, believe the 
works.” ‘If I, with the finger of God, cast out 
devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon 
you.” tis on this principle that he says of him- 
self, as the Son of man, “him hath God the Father 
sealed ; ’? and that his apostle declares him at Pente- 





cost to have been “approved,” or authenticated, 


OR, THE DISCIPLES IN THE STORM. 


‘by God among them by miracles and wonders and 
signs, which” (he adds) “ God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know.” Such is the 
logic, the philosophy, the theology of miracle ; and it 
is the same in the Old Testament as in the New. It 
could not be better expressed than in these words of 
Joshua with reference to the miraculous passage of 
the Jordan: “‘ Hereby, ye shall know that the living 
God is among you.” 

The second good end, or rather, set of ends, gained 
by our Saviour’s miracles, arises out of their distinc- 
tively benevolent character. They did positive good 
to the bodies and souls of men. They were practical 
proofs of his love. They evinced his sympathy as 
our kinsman-Redeemer. They thereby attracted 
towards himself the interest and affections of the 


many; and by thus conciliating their personal regard 


and admiration, he prepared them for the reception 
of the higher truths, which he came to reveal. 

The third use of our Lord’s miracles is to be found 
in their clearly symbolic significance. They were so 
shaped and wrought as, by easy and obvious analo- 
gies of body and soul, to shadow forth the main fea- 
tures of the great spiritual salvation. Towards this 
illustrative end parable and miracle alike contribute : 
by his parables, Christ healed as well as taught; by 
his miracles, Christ taught as well as healed. The 
exaction of faith, the touch, and other circumstan- 
tials of the miracle, symbolised the union to Christ 
by faith that is necessary in order to our salvation ; 
while the great broad features of the salvation itself 
were stamped on the body of the miracle, whatever 
the variety of benevolent action which it embodied. 

It is this last use of miracles, as symbols of 
spiritual truth, which we would especially keep in 
view in the brief comments we now proceed to make 
on the incidents connected with Christ’s walking 


on the sea as recorded in Matt. xiv.; Mark vi.; - 


and John vi. 

The incidents of the miracle are intrinsically 
spirit-stirring, but specially interesting and instruc- 
tive as luminous all through with moral and spiritual 
truths. Reserving the episode about Peter, which 
symbolises lessons of richly evangelic and experi- 
mental significance, let us see what may be learned 
from the main incidents of the narrative. 

. The first and most obvious reflection is that which 
struck the astonished strangers on board, and con- 
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strained them to discern in Jesus one higher than 
man. “Of a truth,” they inferred, “thou art the 
Son of God; and well they might. It was a good 
confession and true; for nowhere could be traced 
more unambiguously the footsteps of the Divinity. 
A human figure standing on the water is an Egyptian 
symbol for an impossibility. Very fitly and impres- 
sively is walking on the waves ascribed in Scripture 
to Jehovah as an act competent only to the Omnipo- 
tent :—“ Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the 
great waters, and thy footsteps are not. known.” 


‘‘The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of | 
“Thou didst walk through the sea | 


many waters.” 
with thine horses, through the heap of great waters.” 
He ‘alone spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea.” 

Thrice precious and welcome truth for the Church 
to realise, beset as it is with adverse influences, in 
which it drifts about like a ship in the storm. Its 
Lord is absent. It is night; for the Sun of Righteous- 
ness has long been under the horizon, and the toiled 
and tempest-tost rowers ‘‘ wish for the day.” They 
rejoice to think that ‘‘the night is far spent, and 
that the day is at hand;” and, steering by the Word, 
which is at once their guiding star and their chart, 
they look and long for ‘‘ the blessed hope, even the 
glorious appearing of the Lord Jesus,” to scatter the 
night and still the storm. 

Meanwhile, like the disciples, let us persevere in 
the path marked out to us by Jesus, let the blast of 
trial and persecution blow as boisterous as it may. 
That path may at times be uninviting ; and, like the 
disciples, we may at first shtink from launching upon 
it. But, if it be the path of duty, it is the path 
marked out for us by Christ, and as such it will 
prove the path of safety and success. He sends no 
one on a warfare on his own charges; nor, though 
bodily absent, is he for a moment uncognisant or 
indifferent. It is noteworthy how, in the previous 
tempest, he has prepared them for the sterner dis- 
cipline of this. Then he was with them in the 
ship, but now he is absent; then they were nearer 
the shore, now they are in the midst of a foam- 
ing sea. But the echo of that sublime, ‘* Peace, be 
still!” ought now to have come to them like 
a floating melody, distinct and audible above the 
storm, to sustain their confidence and charm away 
their fears. And, probably, to some extent it did. 
However their faith may at length have failed them, 
there are two respects in which the conduct of the 
disciples is worthy of ah commendation: they set out 
at Christ’s bidding, despite their own inclination, 
and in the face of night, and darkness, and storm; 
and, having done so, no consideration of safety or 
comfort induced them to relax their efforts, or even to 
sit with folded hands and permit the storm to waft 
them to the shore where they embarked. Let us 
note the lesson. It is equally a sin to flee from danger 
into which Christ sends us, as to run into dangers 


unsent. ‘ Toiling in rowing ’—that is ours ; Christ 
eyeing us from the mountain will see to all the rest, 
When we are working for him, and he is praying for 
us, what can go wrong? Dangers may threaten, and 
the mission be unwelcome, even as the disciples were 
reluctant to launch forth on the angry deep; but, at 
the word of Jesus they set out; and, having put 
their hand to the work assigned them, nobly refused 
to draw back, although the contrary winds could 
easily have wafted them back, had they only stooped 
to an ignominious compromise with the storm. Be 
ours the same spirit: it is the secret of success. Jesus 
sometimes sends us on stormy tracks, and often, in 
mercy, delays the long-looked-for interposition ; but, 
oh! what intensity of sweetness does this impart to 
his aspect, when he comes leaping on the mountains, 
walking over the waves, and saying, ‘‘ Be of good 
cheer: it is I; be not afraid.” Long and hopelessly 
did the Moravian missionaries toil in Greenland ; but 
success cheered them at length. Fifteen years did 
English missionaries labour in Polynesia, apparently 
in vain; but glorious was the morn that broke over 
them at last. Eleven years did other apostolic men 
labour among the Bechuana tribes of South Africa; 
and then, though not till then, did they reap their 
reward. The Gospel all along, whether preached by 
prophets or apostles, reformers, ministers, or mission- 
aries, has been sown in tears, and ofttimes watered 
with the martyr’s blood. The vessel of the Church 
has often been steered over angry seas, amid darkness 
and eclipse. But Christ, though personally absent, 
is present in spirit and in power. He is on a height 
that commands this lower scene of toil, turmoil, and 
tempest; and on the watch-tower of heaven his 
omniscience overeyes us, his sympathies gather around 
us, and his prayers ascend on our behalf to his Father 
and ours. 

Further, when Jesus specially reveals himself to us 
for our deliverance in seasons of danger, it is some- 
times by terrible things in righteousness—by trials, 
losses, and crosses, in which we are apt to discern a 
spectre, or portent of evil, where a closer inspection 
reveals only unmingled benignity and love. ‘Clouds 
| and darkness may be round about him;” but they 
| burst in blessings on our head, “ His way may be in 

the sea ;” but there, as everywhere else, ‘his paths 
| drop fatness.” A frown may be on his face; but it 
| is ours, not his; it is projected upon it by the 
| distance of unbelief and the darkness of fear ; and as 

he draws nearer to us, and we to him, ‘lo, the 
| darkness is past, and the true light shines!” Hence, 
| the importance of faith in seasons of darkness—of 
trials, trouble, bereavement, and desperate sorrow. 

“ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh in 
darkness, and hath no light? let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay himself upon his God.” 
Has “ the desire of your eyes been taken away with 
a stroke?” lave the hopes of long years been 
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dashed away ? 
you like a whirlwind? Dear friend, despair not! 
Be calm—‘ be sober, and hope to the end.” The 
Deliverer will appear for you at the right time, and in 
the right way. The darkest hour precedes the dawn. 
So fared it with the disciples. From sunset till near 
sunrise, through nine dreary hours, had they toiled 
and rowed, apparently in vain. But Christ came to 
them at the right time. Had he come sooner, they 
might have less felt their weakness and prized his 
help. Had he come later, they might have been 
tempted to despair. 

Often the Psalmist was left to cry, ‘‘ Lord, why 
hidest thou thy face?” but only that he might be 
‘‘compassed about” the more “with songs of 
deliverance.” And so to these benighted and 


Has desolation swooped down on | 





when he did return, St. Mark tells us, with his 
characteristic particularity, ‘‘ he would have passed 
by them,” just as, to the two disciples at Emmaus, 
‘he made as though he would have gone further ;” 
and in both cases, with the same gracious intent— 
namely, to draw out after him their affections and 
their prayers. What new beauties do we discern in him 
when, after such long delays, he reappears, like a 
smiling sun, and dispels our spectral terrors; and 
what new and, till now, undreamt-of melodies do 
we hear in his voice, as it rings out clear above the 
storm the fear-quelling words, ‘* Be of good cheer: it 
is I; be not afraid!” Let all this reconcile us to 
trials, even when sharp and prolonged; and as often 
as we read or picture to ourselves the scene of the 
disciples in the storm, let us therewith recall and 


tempest-tost disciples, nine wearisome hours are | ponder its moral—‘t Wait on the Lord: be of good 
appointed, to discipline them to toil and trust, and | courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, 


intenser longings for their Lord’s return. 


Even | I say, on the Lord.” 








THE SEA AT SUNSET, BEFORE A STORM. 


®, LACID as an Italian lake, 
When the declining sun did take 
His farewell kiss, 
And lingered on its waters blue, 
With crimson lips disparted through 
The deep abyss. 


And up and round the thunder-clouds, 
And clouds white—soft as infant’s shrouds, 
Felt that long kiss ; 
And on the sea, and round the sky, 
And on my soul, I know not why, 
There fell a bliss. 


Storm-clouds were gathering o’er my soul, 
Fiendlike, distressful in their roll 
Of angry play ; 


| 


While white clouds, like home memories, stood, 
Timidly beckoning me to good, 
To dawning day. 


And as th’ ideal loveliness 
Of sun and sea, in fond caress, 
Blest earth and sky, 
My soul from out her grief and shame, 
Untroubled as those waters, came, 
She scarce knew why. 


But this she knew, that Christ was near, 
Who, chiding back the rebel tear, 

Said, “ Peace, be still.” 
So she was hushed, and prayed that He 
Would moor her on the crystal sea 


When pleased His will. SARSON. 








DEPARTMENT FOR 


VANITY CURED. 


HERE’S mamma?” exclaimed Mabel 
|} Keyworth one morning, on coming 
home from school and finding her 
| mother’s usual seat vacant. 
4} **She’s only gone up-stairs,”’ replied 
A oaag ‘‘she will be down soon: you had better 
not disturb her.” 

Mabel waited to hear no more, but hurried 
off in search of her mother, whom she met coming 
down-stairs. ‘Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, “you 
know this is a half-holiday, and Laura Lloyd has 





THE YOUNG. 


invited all the day-boarders to tea; we are to go as 
early as two, for Mrs. Lloyd has promised Laura 
the ponies, and we are to have all kinds of games 
in the field opposite the house—won’t it be fun, 
dear mamma! and may I not go?” 

‘‘Qertainly, my dear,” replied Mrs. Keyworth; 
‘you had better have your dinner as quickly as 
possible, for it is nearly one.” 

The meal was soon finished, and Mabel returned 
to the drawing-room. 

*‘T suppose I may wear my white muslin and 
blue sash, mamma?” she said. 

‘Yes, my dear; but you had better put on thick 
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poots, for it has been raining this morning, and 
the weather is very uncertain.” 

“Oh, mamma, it is quite dry now!” exclaimed 
Mabel, ‘‘and I do not think it willrain. I wanted 
go much to wear my pretty blue kid boots. It is! 
going to be quite a party. Laura’s cousins are | 
going, and Edith Mason. Do let me, mamma: 
they go so nicely with my sash.” 

“TJ could not think of allowing you to wear them 
this afternoon, my child,” said Mrs. Keyworth. 
“Tn the first place, they are only fit for the house; 
and I am convinced it will rain, and then you | 
would get wet through; so go and dress like a/| 
sensible girl.’’ 

Mrs. Keyworth was about to say more, but was 
interrupted by the entrance of the servant, an- 
nouncing a visitor. Mabel walked reluctantly 
from the room ; she was ready to cry with vexation, 
for I am sorry to say she was a very vain little girl. 
When she went up to dress she found her things | 
neatly arranged on her bed, and «mung them the 
blue boots, for she had told Ann shy should wear 
them. Mabel took them up. ‘‘ How unkind mamma | 
is!” she thought. ‘I’m sure it won’t rain; and I 
told Laura I would show them to her this after- | 
noon. Well, mamma is engaged for at least 
an hour, she would never know, she will not 
see me go out.” So the naughty vain little girl | 
put on her pretty boots, and hurried out of the! 
house. | 

But Mabel did not feel happy; indeed, before she | 
reached Mrs. Lloyd’s she half resolved to goback and 
change them. They had many nice games; swings | 
had been put up for the occasion ; some were riding | 
about the field on ponies, others were trying their | 
skill upon a target. It was a merry party, and all | 
seemed happy but poor Mabel. She tried to be | 
cheerful and join in the games, but a quick observer 
might have perceived something was wrong. How- 
ever, all went on smoothly enough till, about four 
o'clock, there came a heavy shower of rain. They 
were some distance from the house, poor Mabel’s | 
boots were quite spoilt, and her feet wet through. 
Poor child! how bitterly then did she repent of her 
folly; but it was too late—the mischief was already 
done. The shower did not last long, and after tea 
they were able to go out again; but Mabel was 
obliged to stay indoors while her boots were being | 
dried. Mrs. Lloyd was very kind to her, and | 
brought her amusing books. ‘‘ Poor child!” | 
Mabel heard her say to the governess, “it is not | 
her fault. It is perfectly absurd of Mrs. Keyworth | 
to send a child to play in the field with such boots: | 
they are only fit for the drawing-room. I should | 
not wonder if she takes severe cold, for she is far | 
from strong.” | 

“Please don’t say it was mamma’s fault,” sobbed | 
Mabel. “Oh! if you only knew how naughty I 
have been.” 





Mrs. Lloyd tried to sooth her, and she drew from 
the little girl a full confession of her fault. She 
then begged to be allowed to go home, for she was 
miserable, and longed to throw herself into her 
mother’s arms and tell her all. 

You may be sure Mrs. Keyworth felt very grieved 
and shocked when she had heard the sad story; but 
Mabel seemed so thoroughly humble and penitent, 
that she hoped it would be a lesson for the future. 
But God thought fit to punish this little girl still 


| further for her folly. She caught a severe cold on 


her lungs, and was seriously ill for some weeks ; 
but I am glad to be able to add, that Mabel indeed 
learnt a lesson which she never forgot. It quite 
cured her vanity. Eva N. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
The name which Absalom his daughter gave. 
The name of him who Jericho rebuilt. 
The Hittite from whom Abraham bought a cave, 
. The town where all the nobles’ blood was spilt. 
What king Jehoiachin from prison freed ? 
. Who kept Paul prisoner to please the Jews ? 
Who ministered to Paul in his great need? 
. One who to Peter entrance did refuse 
. Who from his dungeon Jeremiah drew 
. The town where Amaziah fled in vain. 
11. The Moabitish king whom Ehud slew. 
12. The town in which Abimelech was slain 
13. What prophet fled in vain to save his life? 
14. A son who perished for his father’s sin. 
15. A churl who had a wise and prudent wife. 

6. Who bravely fought his promised wife to win? 

17. The town whence Baasha over Israel reigned. 
18. What Jew was beaten in a public place ? 
19. The place where Jacob one whole night remained. 
20. Who died on hearing of his sons’ decease ? 
21. The valley where Goliath David smote. 
22. The isle whence John his Revelation wrote. 

This text incites us all 

A closer watch to keep 
To guard our faith: the Bridegroom comes 
Sometimes the while we sleep. 


? 
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THE TELEGRAPH BOY. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS, 


> AVE you seer young Dick, in his uniform 
Al \; Of Lincoln green, and bright red 
ie, Ue facings ? 


And upon his cap and his pouch are blazoned 
A monogram’s golden interlacings. 


He hastens along the streets of the city 
With tidings, borne on the wonderful wires, 
That throb with the words of men and nations, 
And speed as the flash of the thunder’s fires. 


The bearer is he of joy and of sorrow, 
Of great successes, and hopes deferred ; 
And life is gladdened, and prospects ruined, 
With his simple freight of a line or a word. 
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He has knocked at the door of the man of riches, 
With tidings of name and fortune lost; 


He has opened the door of the poor man’s cottage, 
And filled the place with thankful joy: 


And has seen the great man bowed and humbled, | And such, though unheeded and unnoticed, 


Bemoaning his high ambition cross’d: 


Is the daily work of the Telegraph Boy. , 








THE FAMILY HONOUR. 


BY MRS. 0. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETO. ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
RETRACING STEPS. 


‘* So the bells of memory’s wonder city 
Peal for me their old melodious chime ; 
So my heart pours forth a changeful ditty, 

Sad and yearning for the bygone time.” 

From THE GERMAN. 

OTHING is more certain than that we 
cannot, if we would, prevent the conse- 
quences arising from a single action. 
Our careless deeds are like a child blow- 
ing thistle-down, every winged seed of 
which takes root, and bears in the most 
distant places a crop of weeds, 

There arose in Norman’s mind during the hours of 
silent reflection, a yearning towards the home he had 
left. He was conscious now that he had been treated 
with parental and sisterly tenderness by those who had 
no natural duty to do more than attend to his wants. 
The monotony of his present life, the absence of all 
words of commendation, work how he might, fell 
drearily on his spirit. He involuntarily contrasted it with 
the approving smile of Mr. Hope, and the outspoken 
applause of Marian and Mysie, at any evidence of dili- 
gence and progress. Even the very anger that in the 
frank intercourse of home-life had been now and then 
manifested was a proof of interest in him, that no one 
now cared enough about him to exhibit. He was free 
to write, or to go out at certain fixed hours ; but writing, 
though he began many letters to Mr. Hope, seemed 
cold work, There was so much to excuse and to 
explain, and the time allowed him for his daily walk 
was insuflicient to go to Kensington, even if he had made 
up his mind to do so—which, indeed, seemed an ending 
his temper could not brook, 

This indecision of his was one summer’s day —a 
Friday—brought to a conclusion by the Professor saying, 
abruptly— 

*T give you to-morrow for a holiday.” 

“What, all day, sir?” answered Norman. 

Till ten o’clock, Monday morning, if you will.” 

Now, the next day being Saturday, it was evident it 
had been given to him that he might spend the follow- 
ing Sabbath, as Fritz said afterwards in explanation— 
“*Mid friends,” 

“But, Fritz, if I have no friends ?” 

“None but ze wicked are quite widout,” said Fritz, 
dogmatically. 

However, no youth, kept as closely to work as 
Norman had been, ever refused a holiday. So at break- 
fast next morning, he said~ 








“T am going to-day, sir, as you give me leave. Iwill 
be back by nine to-night.” 

“To-night!” said Professor Griesbach, knitting his 
bushy white brows, and looking sternly at, him, 

“Yes,” answered Norman, feeling as he spoke that 
his colour mounted under the scrutiny of his master’s 
look. 

When Luther’s Bible was brought, the Professor did 
what was very rare with him—although sometimes he had 
done so previously—he translated a verse into Bnglish, 
and read it twice over: the words were: “Thine own 
friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not.” Again the 
conscious flush kindled in Norman’s face. He was glad 
to get away from that hoary frown, and those searching 
eyes. 

In half an hour afterwards he was walking briskly 
on the road to London. He was a good pedestrian, and 
he resolved to go over to Stratford, and take the train 
thence to Fenchurch Street. That network of railways 
now connecting east and west was only then vaguely 
on engineers’ plans. His resolution was taken. He 
would go to Kensington, and have a look, at all 
events, at the old cottage, and assure himself that its 
occupants were well, even if he did not venture to 
call on them. He scanned himself rather inquiringly, 
His clothes, rough in quality, and roughly made bys 
country tailor, were comfortable, if nothing more, He 
had money in his pocket, for he had saved two months’ 
pay, and that amounted to a pound, so he was not going 
back naked and penniless, His spirits rose as these 
thoughts passed through his mind. He pleased himself 
with pictures of dodging about the house, seeing Mysie’s 
bright smile, and Marian’s quivering lip if he should make 
himself known. But Mr. Hope? He shut out from 
his mental vision that face, for he felt it would be hard 
to meet its mild reproof. ‘Thine own friend, and thy 
father’s friend” was like a spirit-vcice lingering in 
his ears. Yes, most surely Mr. Hope was his own friend, 
and he had forsaken him. In this mood no conveyance 
was quick enough; so that when what he called 
“the tardy” train arrived in the City, he plunged of, 
better able to bear the excitement which increased each 
minute, if he walked fast, than in any other way. Through 
multitudinous London, westward, down the old familiar 
road he passed. The great terrace just begun a few 
months back, had now pushed up past the market garden 
near to the quiet lane, where, in a well-known back 
way to Binfield Cottage, there yet lingered a clump of 
trees. He saw them afar, and looked at them lovingly 
for they shaded the play-place of his childhood, He was 
under them before he looked round towards the cottage. 
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What made him start? It was gone! 


“ Ay, he taught a good few young gentlemen here- 


Instead of the old door, with its bright little brass | away.” 


plate, and the jutting, old-fashioned bow window nod- 
ding forward cheerfully, there was a deep pit, out of 
which men were digging gravel; and all along for the 
eighth of a mile there was an excavation in which to lay 
the foundation of new buildings. Gone! He rubbed 
his eyes in amazement, and the next instant ran to the 
edge of the excavation, his heart beating fast, and 
struggling to restrain his tears. Then arose to his 
pained remembrance the last look he had taken of the 
old dwelling in the wild winter night, and the gap before 
him looked like a grave—a grave where home lay buried! 
“Where are they all gone?” He had hitherto uncon- 
sciously rested secure that he could find them when he 
chose; that he might hide himself away from them, but 
that they were within his reach. Now that this con- 
fidence was shaken, he felt half afraid to inquire 
further. 

It was the workmen’s dinner-hour ; as he stood there 
they were hurrying away. He looked wistfully at them, 
but they were all in too great a hurry to notice him. 
One man sat down on a heap of gravel, his little girl 
having brought him his dinner. 

“Binfield Cottage is pulled down!” sighed Norman. 

“Ay, and a many more; it’ll be a grand neighbour- 
hood, I reckon, presently.” 

As Norman looked at the man, he thought he re- 
membered him, and he said, “Did you know Mr. 
Hope?” 

“ Ay, to be sure I knowed him. He give me a job to 
dig his garden a bit when I was out of work in the winter 
time. Ay, he was a good man, was Mister Hope.” 

“He was indeed,” said Norman, fervently. But the 
man went on without noticing the interruption— 

“ And I'm as glad as luck’s come to him; as glad nigh 
hand as if it had come to me, which it aint likely to.” 

“Luck ?” 

“Yes; they be gone, he and the young lady I means 
—Wasn’t there two on ’em, though, Jess ?” speaking to 
his little girl—“ right away to a grand place a great 
ways off.” 

“Tn Scotland, father,” said the child, rather proud of 
her knowledge. 

“Scotland, wur it, Jess? Yes, it wur somewheres 
thereabout.” 

“Oh, Iknow; didn’t I go with you when you carried 
that box for Miss Hope, father? It was put on it, 
‘Perth, Scotland.” 

“She's a pretty scholar, is Jess,” said the man, in an 
under-tone, and looking with great gratification at 
Norman. 

“Perth.” Yes; Norman knew that Mr. Hope had 
relations there with whom he corresponded, and that 
two years back thefe had been some question of re- 
moving there. But, of course, he did not know that the 
box the child now alluded to had been sent with contri- 
butions in needlework for a bazaar that these distant 
relatives were interested in, and bore an old label upon it. 

The man interrupted his reverie with the question, 
“Did you know Mr. Hope?” 

“A little,” he replied, with a pang. 


| 





It was not remarkable that the man did not recognise 
Norman, for he had grown so much lately, and looked so 
very manly for his age. He stood awhile in silence, 
looking into the pit before him, and then, as the man 
got up and strolled a few steps with his little daughter, 
Norman slowly walked away. He returned an instant 
after and overtook the man. “ Both the young ladies, 
did you say, went with him ?” 

“Yes, to the best of my knowledge.” 

“No, father, one went before ; I knowshe did, for she 
came to the class one Sunday with Miss Hope, and bid 
us good-bye.” 

* All gone! ” said Norman, involuntarily. 

The man drew near, and, with a knowing wink, said, 
“ What, was you sweet on one on ’em ?” 

With an offended air at the man’s familiarity Norman 
strode off, putting a shilling in the little girl’s hand. 
He went on towards a grocer’s shop that they had 
dealt at, where the district post-office had been; but 
that and the adjacent houses were shut up and deserted, 
prior to being pulled down. A pillar-post at the end of 
the turning, however convenient to the neighbourhood, 
could not answer questions. Slowly Norman took his way 
towards Kensington Gardens, and, seated there, revolved 
the bitter disappointment, for such it was, of the morning. 
He could hardly realise how soon old landmarks are 
obliterated by the ever-rising tide of life in suburban 
London in this progressive age. It was part of the in- 
consistency that always clings to people who have them- 
selves to blame, that something of anger mingled with 
Norman’s grief. 

“They gave me up very readily; never, I suppose, 
made a single inquiry after me. I was a burden, though 
they were too kind to say so. They felt relieved when 
I was gone. Well, that’s over. I can live, that’s some- 
thing; and learn, that’s more. I'll find them yet, if 
I go to Scotland; Perth’s not such a large place. I 
may write.” 

Then he racked his brain to remember the name of 
Mr. Hope’s relatives. “Cousin Janet” he did recollect, 
but nothing more. After he had rested awhile, he went 
towards town, taking his simple refreshment at a coffee- 
house; and thence he rambled on towards St. James’s 
Park, little heeding where his footsteps carried him. He 
sat down again upon the grass of the ornamental in- 
closure, within sight of the lake and the aquatic birds, 
and the numerous children released from the adjacent 
streets, who came there to breathe and laugh in all the 
enjoyment of their age. Suddenly, to his surprise, he 
was accosted by a girl who was carrying a baby nearly 
as big as herself, two others dragging at her skirts, and 
three bigger ones following. 

“ Why, lor’, if it aint him! 
me? don’t you know Susan? 
you.” 

His thoughts had been so far away that it was not 
easy to recall them all at once to recognise the little 
wiry creature, whose face was certainly rather more 
rounded than he had known it; but, in an instant, he 
said— 


Why, don’t you know 
I aint so proud as 
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“Why, Susan, is it you?” adding, as he looked at 
the group of children, “ have you to mind all these?” 

“Lor’, yes! and I thinks nothin’ of it. Id rayther 
nuss a dozen, than be worritted and starved by that old 
Major and his wife. Ah, they just was bad uns!” 

**You did get clear away from them, then ? 

“Yes, to be sure, did. They’d a found me in no 
time, but they giv out to the milkman as we two run 
off together, arter robbing on ’em.” 

“Robbing them ?” 

“ Aye; they was no better nor thieves theirselves, an’ 
that’s why they was so mistrustful. But ware-hawk !” 
She put up her forefinger, and the old, cunning look, 
Norman so well remembered, came into her sharp eyes. 
“They daren’t, for their lives, go afore the beak with their 
lies on us, ‘cause vy? They was wanted, that’svy. The 
"Dicity S’ciety’s men was arter ’em in a jiffy,.and they 
cut and run-afore two days was over their head. Aye, 
they had a good haul out o’ you a-writin’ their lies for 
em, when their own scratch was knowed.” 

Norman was glad to see the little creature looking 
happy in her work, for she stopped, as she spoke, to kiss 
the baby, and nodded her grotesque head merrily at the 
others to keep them patient. He felt in his pocket to 
give her a trifle, but something in the surewd, old- 
fashioned face forbade him, and he turned tv ile children, 
and was opening his hand, when she saw it and prevented 
him. 

Master and missus, as I’m with now, is good people; 
they’d be fine an’ angry if anybody thought as these 
dears, bless ’em, was beggars, Vy, master’s the foreman 
at hees shop, earns his two pound reg’ler, I can tell 
you.” She had approached very near, and whispered 
this brilliant intelligence, so that the elder children 
might not hear, and then she added, “ And he wouldn’t 
like me to be a speaking here to you. But I was so 
glad, I couldn’t help it.’ Come on, Teddy, dear! we’ll 
go and feed the ducks, that we will. I was only a- 
speaking to this young gent as once lived feller servant 
wi’ me.” And so, nodding her head and lugging her 
charge, she departed. 

Norman laughed to himself as she spoke, but he was 
glad to know she was doing well, for she had been his 
friend in that den of thieves. And so through the teem- 
ing London streets, with a sense that all fear of dis- 
covery was over, that there was no one enough interested 
in him to be looking after him, that he was quite alone, 
he made his way slowly towards his destination. He 
reached the place that he now for the first time called 
home a full hour before he had named. Old Martha, 
the general servant, whom he seldom saw, let him in at 
the gate, for Fritz, too, was absent. 

The Professor was exercising himself, as indeed was 
not unusual on summer evenings, with playing at ball 
against a very high part of the wall that might have 
done for racket. He came forward, witha rather curious 
look peering out of his eyes, scanned Norman’s face: it 
was easy tosee disappointment there. “ Back sosoon? ” 
then he added, after a moment’s pause, “ Good.” 

Norman’s supper was not taken in solitude; his master 
sat down with him, and looked less wrapped up in his 
own reflections than usual. Indeed, Norman somehow 








felt as if the old chemist wanted to comfort him ; for in 
his usual terse way, he said— 

“ Patience will win back our losses.” 

“Good opinion, sir, and peace of mind are hard to 
win,” answered Norman, his heart heaving as he spoke, 

His master gave a confirmatory nod to the remark. 
Had he asked a single question that night, Norman 
would have told him all; but the occasion passed. And 
though the youth’s conjecture was right—that his holi- 
day had been given him to enablé him, if he had offended 
or was estranged from his friends, to see and be reconciled 
to them—that+was enough to satisfy the conscientious. 
ness of the Professor. For the rest, he was too intent 
exploring Nature's secrets to care for those that con- 
cerned the youth who worked for him. Nevertheless, 
the fact that never before had any youth of decent 
education shown such docility, or been so useful, both to 
Fritz and the master, was sufficient to influence both 
insensibly in their future treatment of Norman. From 
that day they seemed to conclude he was more likely 
to stay with them than he had ever been; and the 
work of the laboratory, though not lightened, was 
more varied. And as greater intelligence was needed 
in the tasks set, the master condescended some- 
times to give explanations as well as commands. Now 
and then—when a scientific visitor came to the lonely 
dwelling, though rarely were any admitted into the 
laboratory — Norman was allowed to remain in the 
library with the Professor; and was recognised as 
a pupil rather than a servant. Altogether, he grew 
satisfied with his position—brown bread and water not- 
withstanding. And when, having written to Perth, 
with “ Mr. Hope, late of Kensington, London,” plainly on 
the address, and receiving his letter back in a week, with 
the words “ Not known” on the outside, his conscience 
was somewhat quieted. He took heart. 

“ Yes,” as the Professor said, he might “ win back his 
losses.” 

Meanwhile he would work, and gain knowledge for 
its own sake; he had progressed so far as that, He 
was deep in the study of tho lives of many of the 
poor students of Germany. And though by no means 
enamoured of poverty, nay, feeling daily that money is, 
of all talents, one of the most useful, if well employed, 
yet there was a something to win that was higher and 
better—God’s blessing on honest endeavour. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE PICTURE. 
“ Oh, yes; these lips are very fair, 
Half lifted to the sky, 
As if they breathed an angel’s prayer, 
e Mixed with a mortal’s sigh.” 
W. MacxwortH PRAED. 

THERE were a few pictures in Professor Griesbach’s 
library—too few, if he could have afforded more of such 
excellence. But it must be owned that Norman, though 
he gazed in admiration on a winter and a summer scene 
that had a rambling old foreign house for its back- 
ground, and skaters in grotesque costumes for a fore- 
ground on the one canvas, and soft sunshine on vile- 
clad slopes by a river-side for the other, yet his at 
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tention dwelt most on a work of art far less meriting | 
praise—a mere crayon drawing, delicately executed, | 
of the head of a young girl scarcely emerged from 
childhood. Norman had gazed at it with the in- 
terest with which we look at something that appeais 
to and yet baffles memory. Surely he had seen that 
face—so childlike in its open-eyed innocence—so touched 
with a tender, pleading grace, as if not wholly unac- 
quainted with sorrow—so fawn-like in the graceful curve 
of the neck and the wind-blown tresses of the shining, 
half-uncurled, fair hair. He soon was enabled to assign 
both name and place to portrait. It was Ella, Dr. Gries- 
bach’s daughter, who, with a radiance on her mobile face 
that no artist could give, had come running into her 
father’s consulting-room that memorable morning, when 
he, now known at Woodford as Norman Driftwood, had 
been caught, stray waif as he was, by an eddy in the 
tide of life, and borne safely into harbour for a time. 

It was curious how, from looking at the picture, he 
took to recalling and contrasting his own mental vision 
of the face; and how, too, there vibrated through the 
magic cells of memory the fresh, sweet tones of the young 
expressive voice—voices, reader, have expression, in far 
more ways than one. Norman thought he should know 
that voice again, more quickly, even, than the face and 
form that it belonged to. 

So it must be owned that there mingled with his 
studies, and intruded on his reading, often, perhaps, un- 
conseiously, a companion : a young girl’s blue eyes looked 
up from the silent page, and laughed sometimes; or 
when some charming verse of poetry was before him, 
he heard it, dream-like, echoing through him in the 
melody of a girlish voice. 

Poor, visionary lad! he was too much alone. One 
day, not very long after his visit to the grave of his old 
home, he was seated in his room, poring over a German 
grammar, in which he never heard the echoes of that 
sweet voice, only the gutterals of the Professor, or Fritz, 
when he was struck altogether by a mightier shock than 
any galvanic battery ever gave him—a laugh—a clear, 
ringing, musical, girlish laugh. His heart stood still a 
moment, then he was instantaneously wrapped, as in a 
sheet of flame. He knew the laugh—he was sure he did. 
It could only belong to the voice that yet lingered in his 
ear, never to depart thence. 

Without thinking what he was doing, he started up, 
threw away his book, and rushed down-stairs and out 
into the yard, coming bounce against the broad back of 
old Martha, which, like an ample shield, concealed at 
the moment from view a something that was folded 
close in her withered arms. She turned about angrily ; 
and it was Norman’s turn to look foolish when he saw a 
lithe, graceful girl step back from the old servant’s em- 





brace, draw herself up a moment with a heightened 


nursy, before we went back to town. Where is the 
Professor ? ” 

“In the library, my sweet missy, bless you!” said 
Martha, in the language of a fond, familiar old servant 
to her sometime nursling. 

Before Norman had recovered himself sufficiently to 
inquire, “ What is it to me, her coming here? Why did 
I make such a simpleton of myself, rushing down in that 
way?” Fritz was conducting Dr. Griesbach across the 
yard. Norman was able to face round and bow. 

“ What! Don Umbra, I declare, shot up into a lofty 
mystery! I need not ask how pease-meal and ban- 
nocks have agreed with you. I’m glad to see you.” 

The last words were so cordially uttered, and accom- 
panied by the open hand in which our startled Norman 
laid his own, that the banter of the first exclamation 
was quite atoned for. 

What an altered house the sombre abode was for the 
next two hours! Something of Ella’s cheerfulness 
flushed through the old place. ‘Talk of marvels of 
chemistry, what is so great a marvel as the transform- 
ing power of beaming looks and kind words sweetly 
uttered ? 

Martha came out of her cell, and sunned herself in the 
light of the smiles she had seen before the shadow of 
her mother’s grave had fallen on Ella, Fritz changed 
his old jacket, and donned a fine laced coat in honour 
of the “Fraulien Ellachin.” The Professor patted his 
young relative’s cheek paternally, and let his active old 
hand rest lovingly on her soft curls. 

Norman was called to join the party as they sat down 
to a repast of fruit, and cream, and brown bread. And 
miserably abashed the youth: was, with some secret 
consciousness that kept him unable to raise his eyes 
to Ella, and yet treasuring every word she spoke, he 
was most thankful for a word of commendation from 
Dr. Griesbach before he and his daughter departed. 

“Tm pleased, almost more than pleased, gratified by 
what I hear of you,” said the kindly physician, in a 
whisper, at the gate. ‘“ Work, learn. I'll advise my 
kinsman here about further studies, if you progress as 
you have done hitherto.” 

“Shall I take a message to Rupert?” said Elia, as she 
kissed the Professor’s cheek in filial style. 

“No; I'm angry with him. Why is he not here in 
my laboratory ?” 

“ He’s not well. And he prefers languages to alembics 
and retorts,” said the young girl. 

“ Your brother is wilful, then. Chemists and engineers 
rule the world.” 

“Pshaw ! nonsense,” said Dr. Griesbach, impatiently : 
“ wealth rules.” 

“Oh, dear papa! I’ve heard you say truth rules.” 

They were gone, and the night came down darkly 


colour on her eheek, and then, courteously bowing to | upon the house as Norman went to bed, reciting to 
him with a half-amused look at his embarrassment, say— | himself, over and over again, what he had just heard. 


“Go in, Martha, I'll follow you. I knew I should | 
| housekeeper. I'll coax the old woman to talk about 


SUrpiioy vou,” 


“So Martha was Ella’s nurse before she came here as 


As the iwo retreated within the house, Norman could | her. And this Rupert is her brother.” What could it 
not help nuuring the added words, “ Papa said we would | matter to Norman ? 


have a ramble in the forest, and come and see you, dear ; 





To be continued.) 
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3| Hewson, Deverell, Dublin ., 
Jobn Baskerville, "Aldgate ai 
K. U. D., Rochdale ee 
Henry Jefcoate, Dawlish St. 
J. Clark, Hui 
Polly H. Deakin, “Hunslet, 
mear Leeds ..ccccccsscce . 
Henry W. Sine. Kennington 
Miss E. Hill, Dalston ...... 
Annie Lawrie, Datchet..... 
M. Gipsey * 
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Miss Sunbeam ,, 
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